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her friends, which even earlier had been very like commands,
became orders pure and simple, which the allies were forced
to accept and obey without making excuses.

The Greeks especially resented the frequent interference of
Rome in the local affairs of their communities, though this
interference was often invited by the complaints of one
political party against another. As a rule the well-to-do
class was in favour of Rome and was consistently supported
by Rome against the agitation of the lower class. An aristo-
cratic government was more akin to the Roman constitution
and had the sincere sympathy of the Senate. Hence Greece
would have been very ready to free herself from Roman
guardianship and revert to earlier political conditions. Mace-
donia resented even more strongly the pressure of Rome;
and after the Syrian war Philip V began to work hard at the
restoration of his country. War with Rome was not his
object; but he strove to create conditions by which Macedonia
might continue to exist as an independent kingdom. He did
not wish to fight, but to prepare for a struggle, in case Rome
should wish to deprive Macedonia of freedom. For this
purpose he sought to extend his possessions in the Balkan
peninsula, to strengthen himself by alliances with the indepen-
dent tribes of Thrace and Illyria, and to enlist the sympathies
of Greece under his banner. All these projects were carried
out successfully, and Perseus, his successor, inherited from
him in 179 B.C. a kingdom stronger and richer than it had
been at the accession of Philip.

The Romans had no serious pretext for renewing war
against Macedonia. They were threatened by no danger
from the East; and the Senate was quite aware of this.
None of the Hellenistic states could dream of defying the arm
which had inflicted such blows upon Syria and Macedonia.
A large hostile coalition of Greek states was inconceivable:
the political objects of each were so limited and so readily
sacrificed to immediate interests that a bolder plan was
excluded; and moreover each contained a considerable
number of Roman partisans who would oppose any policy
likely to end in war against her. But thirty years of activity
in the East had taught the Romans to treat her ' allies* as
subjects who were bound to obey, and to regard any indepen-
dent action on their part as treason. Meanwhile the East
grew more and more discontented, in consequence of this